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BEYOND THE ESSENCE? 


i ioe name which Mr. Santayana gives to the data of intuition, by 
which he means a kind of transparent awareness, is the Aristo- 
telian name of ‘‘essence.’’ When essences are introduced in that 
impassioned upper case which is so uncharacteristic of the author, 
they are described as dateless, impersonal, and without transcendent 
reference (p. 72). When he ends his book, however, he has shown 
us how they are utilized as if they were dated, and personal and of 
peculiar transcendent reference. Whether he means in that intro- 
duction that they seem dateless and impersonal and without trans- 
cendent reference, although they really are not, could be answered 
in the negative were it not for later passages in which he asserts that 
they alone make the passage from the present moment a possibility. 
Hence we should conclude, perhaps, that he believes them really to 
be dateless and impersonal and only to seem to be without transcend- 
ent reference. It is not strange then that there is only a non-rational 
way of moving from their seeming to their being. 

We learn much later in the book what it is to be dateless. ‘‘A 
being that should have no external temporal relations, no locus in 
physical time’’ is dateless (p. 270). Mr. Santayana does not dis- 
course upon time in Scepticism and Animal Faith and we ean not be 
sure of what he implies by location in physical time. But I imagine 
that a dated being would be like an historical event with the essential 
characteristic of irrevocability except in memory. Essences, it will 
be seen, can recur (p. 117) just as medieval universals could. Their 
date, in vulgar terms, ‘‘makes no difference’’ to their constitution. 
The dateless, it should be noticed, need not be timeless, for the time- 
less is that which has ‘‘no specious temporal progression or perspec- 
tive between its parts’’ (p. 270). Thus colors, numbers, laws, equa- 
tions, and definitions are timeless; they are not temporally progres- 
sive like a drama, having no beginning, middle, nor end. (It should 
be remarked, however, in parentheses, that their appearance in know]- 
edge certainly has temporal progression in spite of Mr. Santayana.) 
A timeless entity, moreover, might be dated, witness an instant, and 


1A discussion of Scepticism and Animal Faith. 
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the dateless might be in time, witness the specious present. These 
are Mr. Santayana’s examples; he can not surely mean that the spe- 
cious present in so far as it is specious is temporally progressive. 
But one never is sure, and he does not tell us, whether he is describ. 
ing the appearance of the data of knowledge or their reality. An 
essence, to resume, can occur in May or October, in 1492 or 1925 with- 
out change. It is always the same essence. The ‘‘internal’’ date. 
lessness of the essence makes it possible for me to intuit exactly the 
same datum at any time—providing that I am alive—and makes it 
possible for other people to intuit the same datum as I am intuiting. 
On the other hand, it makes it necessary to interpret the intuition of 
an apparently changing object of intuition as that of a series of sue- 
cessive essences—anti-bergsonian mental atoms—somewhat alike, but 
increasingly different. I am referring to such experiences as the 
intuition of a blowing siren whistle or a bright color or odor which 
grows increasingly intense as we attend to it or increasingly faint as 
we become adapted to it. (I am not, of course, referring to perceived 
increases in intensity which accompany increase in the physical 
stimulus, such as occurs in experiments made to illustrate the Weber- 
Fechner law.) This necessity may be one of the reasons why Mr. 
Santayana believes the number of essences to be infinite (p. 76). 
Now if the realm of essence includes the realms of intuited data— 
and Mr. Santayana on the whole thinks that it does—it is obvious 
that some data are temporally continuous and not simply a series of 
discrete atoms of regularly increasing or decreasing degrees of simi- 
larity. This is a matter for individual introspection to determine. 
but I submit the following as examples: the visual shape of a bowl in 
an even light, the sound made by a passing train, the series of kines- 
thetic sensations as one’s wrist is twisted, the disappearance of 4 
ship from sight. Attention flags and breaks up such series, but the 
breaks are not logically or even reasonably determined, like the 
breaks in the series of whole numbers. They occur quite at random. 
What is the essence of such intuitions if not something in time? Mr. 
Santayana would doubtless maintain that what he calls ‘‘the unity 
of apperception,’’ 7.e., the intuiting of the series as a single series, 
renders such progressions, as it renders change, specious, ‘‘by relat- 
ing the terms and directions of change together in a single perspec- 
tive as respectively receding, passing, or arriving. In so uniting 
and viewing these terms, intuition of change excludes actual change 
in the given object. If change has been actual, it must have been 
prior to, and independent of, the intuition of that change’’ (p. 25). 
‘‘ Actual change,’’ he argues (p. 26), ‘‘must be known by belief and 
not by intuition.’’ This is because for him the object of each intui- 
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tion is literally timeless. For him the intuition of change is the 
intuition of a datum which is recognized as different from a remem- 
bered datum (p. 28). The kind of change of which I have given 
examples is not considered by him and it is inferred that the essence 
of change is itself changeless like any other essence (p. 29). Not 
that change is not real, but that it is not given in intuition. It is 
one of the many attainments of animal faith. 

This suggests the answer to the question which must immediately 
occur to any reader, ‘‘ How can that which occupies not even an in- 
stant of time, has no external temporal relations, and is contemporary 
with all times (eternal, p. 271), move in and out of the time series?”’ 
Like Plotinus, Mr. Santayana seems to believe that the psyche, in 
time, with her restless antenne has the ability to touch, if only for 
an instant, flowers of an eternal motionless world. But this is only 
a metaphor, nor so accurate as Mr. Santayana’s. In his own words, 
‘Eternity, taken intrinsically, has nothing to do with time, but is a 
form of being which time cannot usher in nor destroy; it is always 
equally real, silent, and indestructible, no matter what time may do, 
or what time it may be. But intuition peruses eternal being in time; 
consequently, so long as I am attending to an essence, this essence 
seems to me to endure; and when, after an interval I revert to it or 
to any feature of it, this feature seems to me to be identical with 
what it was,’’ and so on (p. 112). This eloquent passage, to which 
we shall refer again later, will, I think, be unhesitatingly accepted 
of such essences as geometrical theorems, but will it be as unhesitat- 
ingly accepted as a true account of colors and sounds? If the two 
kinds of essences are one kind, as Mr Santayana believes, then, of 
course, what is true of the one is true of the other, in so far as they 
are essences. The situation in any event is troublesome. It is that 
of an occurrence at a date in which a non-temporal being is related 
to a temporal one. With no intent at jocosity, it is analogous to a 
situation in which an object is to the right of something which is 
nowhere. That is sheer nonsense; but Mr. Santayana does not show 
why it is not a legitimate inference to draw from his premises. Yet 
if he does not, is he not in duty bound to point out why the apparent 
nonsense is sense? Should he not explain how he knows that es- 
senees which appear at moments of time, which seems to be so inti- 
mately related to other essences which appear a moment earlier or 
later, are not really in time at all, that is, have a being to which time 
is irrelevant? This is a second question. 

But Mr. Santayana does not answer that either. He does produce 
certain essences, laws, equations, and definitions, whose characters do 
not seem to vary with time. Assuming for the moment that their 
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meaning is intuited—I suppose it is their meaning, not their looks— 
as a color is intuited, then to be sure it will not vary once it is under. 
stood. But it is certain that its apparent meaning varies, and if he 
is to put these obvious symbols on a par with colors and other sensa 
which have no ostensible symbolic properties, he ought to mean that 
the essence is the apparent meaning which will vary with at least the 
state of the intuiter’s education. What would Mr. Santayana say 
was the essence in the case of the algebraic formula for the square of 
the sum of two numbers? The same person before and after study- 
ing algebra or two different people might look upon it and intuit it 
as a variety of things, from sheer idiocy written by a man who didn’t 
know enough to put his numerals on a line with his letters to a suz. 
gestion of the binomial theorem. I hazard the guess that Mr. Santay- 
ana would assert our belief in the eternality of the essences to be 
prompted by animal faith. But why animal faith leaps towards that 
particular belief rather than to the less trying one of the temporality 
of his essences is left unexplained and I have no guess to offer. 

The impersonalness of the essences is their second characteristic. 
Nothing in the essences, says Mr. Santayana, is addressed to me, ‘‘nor 
suggestive of any spectator.’’ This may mean, let us repeat, that in 
sensible perception the subject is conscious of nothing other than the 
object—a point of view with which Miss Calkins at least would take 
issue. This may be a new way of stating the famous introspection 
of Hume that for his part, when he entered most intimately into what 
he called himself, he always stumbled on some particular perception 
or other, never catching himself without a perception. Or it may 
mean that essences do not seem to be personal in any way in that 
they vary with the personal equation. It would then not be a ques- 
tion of whether they really did vary with the personal equation, but 
whether they seemed to to the person intuiting them. 

Mr. Santayana is too well read to mean that the character of a 
datum is not influenced by the character of its percipient and it is 
strange that he should mean that the influence was not itself per: 
ceived. There must, one might say a priori, be at least enough dif- 
ference observable to make one suspect that something is varying and 
enough agreement to make one suspect that something is enduring. 
If each time I look at my lapis lazuli cuff links they change their 
eclor, shape, size, position, and so on, I should probably conclude that 
I had no cuff links at all, but was suffering from a series of hallucina- 
tions. But if I find that some of their characteristics change with 
my position and others with the light, and so on, and to the best of 
my memory change according to a determinable law, there is enough 
stability to induce me to move beyond my data by what Mr. Santay- 
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ana calls ‘‘a wild propensity to belief’? and enough instability to 
make me doubt the externality of what I am observing. My theory 
gains nothing by moving too far in the direction of either imperson- 
ality or personalness. In the one event I become an objectivist ; my 
data become essences. In the other, I become a subjectivist ; my data 
become the reverse of essences, namely, ideas, but not representative 
ideas. But to resume my point, if I were not capable of perceiving 
an approximation of the right amount of personalness in my data, L 
do not understand how I should know when I was perceiving an 
image, to say nothing of an hallucination or an illusion, or what is 
popularly called a physical or real object. 

Mr. Santayana would admit that essences are personal to the 
extent that they are the termini of intuition and impersonal in that 
we use them to pass beyond intuition. We use them as if they had a 
transcendent reference, although Mr. Santayana makes it very clear 
either that they have none or do not seem to have any. They have, 
he says (p. 75), ‘‘esthetic immediacy and logical definition,’’ but no 
‘natural significanee.’’ They ‘‘claim no jurisdiction over anything 
alien or eventual’’ (p. 70). Non-existent and omni-modal they can 
not control matter (p. 79) ; although they are ‘‘called to light,’’ but, 
it will be noticed, not into being, ‘‘only as material exigencies may 
call them forth and select them’’ (p. 80). So estranged are they 
from the material world, that like Meinong’s Gegenstdénde or Holt’s 
neutral entities, they associate with monsters and impossibilities 
(Ib.). Even the notorious round square is an essence, if not in 
Euclidean geometry, at least in ‘‘comie discourse’’ (p. 121) and a 
given essence is the same whether it occurs in sensation, dream, or 
hallucination (p. 91). 

That this may be perfectly clear, let me quote the following pas- 
sage (p. 99): 


Nothing is ever present to me except some essence; so that nothing that 
I possess in intuition, or actually see, is ever there; it can never exist bodily, 
nor lie in that place or exert that power which belongs to the objects en- 
countered in action. Therefore, if I regard my intuitions as knowledge of 
facts, a!l my experience is illusion, and life is a dream. At the same time I 
am now able to give a clearer meaning to this old adage; for life would not 
be a dream, and all experience would not be illusion, if I abstained from be- 
lieving in them. The evidence of data is only obviousness; they give no 
evidence of anything else; they are not witnesses. If I am content to recog- 
nize them for pure essences, they can not deceive me; they will be like works 
of literary fiction, more or less coherent, but without any claim to exist on 
their own account. If I hypostatize an essence into a fact, instinctively 
placing it in relations which are not given within it, I am putting my trust 
in animal faith, not in any evidence or implication of my actual experience. 
I turn to an assumed world about me, because I have organs for turning, 
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just as I expect a future to reel itself out without interruption because I 
am wound up to go on myself. To such ulterior things no manifest essence 
can bear any testimony. They must justify themselves. If the ulterior fact 
is some intuition elsewhere, its existence, if it happens to exist, will justify 
that belief; but the fulfilment of my prophecy, in taking my present dream 
for testimony to that ulterior experience, will be found only in the realm of 
truth—a realm which is itself an object of belief, never by any possibility of 
intuition, human or divine. So too when the supposed fact is thought of as 
a substance, its existence, if it is found in the realm of nature is of course 
only another object of belief, more remote if possible from intuition than 
even the realm of truth. Intuition of essence, to which positive experience 
and certitude are confined, is therefore always illusion, if we allow our hypos- 
tatizing impulse to take it for evidence of anything else. 


Here again Mr. Santayana attributes to the data of consciousness 
just those properties which would make the ends they serve unrealiz- 
able. If essences are not evidence of anything else, one might legiti- 
mately wonder why we do not linger fondly over them like Des Es- 
seintes over his sensations, content with refining, but never simplify- 
ing, what the world has to offer? If they were not somehow evidence 
of something else, why should our living compel that act of animal — 
faith by which we actually do pass beyond them? Exactly what docs 
Mr. Santayana believe evidence to be? He is, unfortunately, sketchy 
when he mentions the question, suggesting in one charming passage 
the esthetic delights of not passing beyond the immediately given 
(p. 43) and in another that evidence is an aid to ‘‘the explication of 
meanings’’ (p. 208). But both of these passages are primarily con- 
cerned with other subjects and do us little good. 

To omit testimonial evidence, which I take it does not enter into 
this discussion, any term in a set of correlated terms may serve as 
evidence of the existence of another or of the other of the correlated 
terms. To be sure this evidence is only more or less trustworthy, 
like any other which is not mathematically certain. Its trustworthi- 
ness is something which has to be established experimentally in one 
of the many ways men have discovered of establishing the trust- 
worthiness of evidence. Mr. Santayana himself points out that no 
conclusion ean rise higher than its premises when he says about sub- 
stance that its accidental properties are the standard of all explana- 
tions (p. 208). Then why insist that the evidential powers of es- 
sences be of a different nature, or why be surprised or thrown into 
the sceptical posture by the discovery of what seems to be a limitation 
only if the problem is approached with illegitimate preconceptions? 
Nothing is more startling than to learn that a bright yellow flame is 
evidence of the presence of a clay-colored metal or that the pleasantly 
bitter taste of apple pits is evidence of a deadly poison. I should 
feel that our living insistence on not treating the data of intuition as 
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if they were nothing but the data of intuition, might be grounds for 
at least suspecting that they are evidence for something else. 

And in the long run, to be sure, Mr. Santayana grants that they 
are. For we find that essences serve as a vehicle for intelligent 
thought, becoming curiously enough a sign of an object posited be- 
yond them (p. 81). Yet lest this bring too great comfort to the 
reader Mr. Santayana makes it clear that they are not signs as maps 
are signs, nor as effects are signs of their causes, but are mere con- 
ventions, conveniences like words (p. 81). ‘‘Essences,’’ he says, 
‘Care ideal terms at the command of fancy and of the senses (whose 
data are fancies) as words are at the command of a ready tongue’’ 
(cf. p. 98). The primary qualities, again, are simply ‘‘those essences 
which custom or science continues to use in its description of things’’ 
(p. 85). They are no truer than the secondary qualities. ‘‘Any 
given essence is normally a true sign for the object or event which 
occupies animal attention when that essence appears’’ (p. 88). The 
question is not answered, however, by the word ‘‘convention.’’ It is 
a convention for us to transliterate ® by ‘‘ph,’’ but we do not mean 
that the transliteration is inexplicable even if illogical or inconveni- 
ent. Why should we have established the convention of symbolizing 
six hundred and forty billion ether vibrations a second (if that be 
the object beyond to which Mr. Santayana is referring) by the essence 
blue rather than by the essence orange? Or to take another type of 
object, whence comes the convention of symbolizing a buttercup by 
the essence yellow rather than purple? Would it not be simpler to 
say that whenever the buttercup appears in vision the yellow appears 
too, or that six hundred and forty billion ether vibrations a second 
“‘eause’’ the appearance of blue? It might be simpler, but it might 
also seem to imply that blue and yellow are either physical or mental 
and Mr. Santayana wishes his essences to be neither (p. 92). And 
so the environment determines the occasions on which intuitions 
arise; the ‘‘inherited organization of the animal’’ determines their 
form (p. 88). But what determines the essence in which they 
terminate ? 

The upshot of the matter is that by an act of animal faith the 
philosopher accepts the convention of letting inexistent, dateless, im- 
personal, meaningless data of intuition, intrinsically the same as 
something seen in a dream or an hallucination, stand as evidence of 
a world which exists in time, is highly charged with personal traits 
and interests, full of meanings, evidence, references. Why such an 
act should help the animal orient himself in his world is one of those 
Strange paradoxes which only poets can appreciate or philosophers 
hymn. 
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It is quite obvious that only an act of faith could propel one from 
an appearance of insignificance, a blank quality, into a world of 
ordered things and facts and events. Logie could not do so, for logie 
controls beliefs, to use a term which in Scepticism and Animal Faith 
seems to be synonymous with judgments or assertions. And since no 
belief is inherent in the intuition of an essence, the passage beyond 
essence must be opened in some non-logical way. 

But the concept of animal faith is no more magical than any other, 
Faith, guessing, hypothesizing, do not leap into the void. Even if it 
were possible to divest experience of its judicial ermine, it would not 
be possible to see more in the naked essences than their nakedness, 
The reason why Mr. Santayana can proceed to reclothe them so ex. 
peditiously is that he has never really stripped them except by a 
feat of perverse imagination. If we were to come upon a group of 
naked savages, no act of animal faith could guess what their native 
costume was, could do more than costume them in accordance with 
our own habits, as the wives of the missionaries thought it fitting to 
put mother-hubbards on the Polynesians. It is obvious that naked 
Polynesians are no logical ground for inferring any clothes; my 
point is that they furnish not even psychological grounds for giving 
them clothes if one is not a missionary. If now we clothe our es- 
sences with order, it is because we retain a prudish doubt about their 
wanton nudity. We retain it from our usual intercourse with them 
and our animal faith does no more than hang upon them almost every 
bead, trinket, and garment which have adorned them in the past. 

It restores to them their persistence in time, their logical implica- 
tiveness, their position in an organized experience, their maternal 
“‘self,’’ the past, matter, Nature, and spirit. It gives them nothing 
new for the long-known reason that our minds are not inventive. 
But notice how the restoration proceeds. 

As a sample, let us take the first discovery of animal faith, the 
identity of essence. 

Starting, as here I should, from absolute certitude—that is, from the obvious 
character of some essence—the first object of belief suggested by that assur- 
ance is the identity of this essence in various instances and in various con: 
texts. This identity in divers cases is not tautological, as identity would be 
if I spoke of the identity of any essence with itself. Identity, to be sig- 
nificant, must be problematical. I must pick up my pebble twice, so that a 
juggler might without my knowledge have substituted another pebble for 
it in the interval; and when I say confidently, the same pebble, I may always 
be deceived. My own thought is not at all unlikely to play this trick on 
me; it is good at legerdemain. In attending a second time to what I call 
the same essence, I may really summon a different essence before me; my 


memory need not retain the first intuition so precisely that its disparity 
from the present one can be sensible to me now. Identity of essences given 
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at different times evidently presupposes time—an immense postulate; and 
besides, it presupposes ability in thought to traverse time without confusion, 
so that having lived through two intuitions I may correctly distinguish them 
as events, whilst correctly identifying their common object. These are am- 
bitious and highly questionable dogmas. Yet there is a circumstance in 
pure intuition of any essence which can insensibly lead me to those elaborate 
conclusions, and can lead me at the same time to posit the natural existence 
of myself, the possible dupe, having those intuitions and surviving them, 
and even the existence of my natural object, the persisting pebble, which 
those intuitions described unanimously [p. 111}. 


Now why do we make this immense postulate? Because intuition 
itself—not the datum of intuition—is in time. Aside from the 
strangeness of finding this argument of German idealism and Bira- 
nian spiritualism in Mr. Santayana, a curious dilemma arises. 
Either we are aware of the duration of intuition or we are not. If 
we are aware of it, then we are not intuiting the isolated essence, but 
the essence plus the duration of intuition, another essence. Hence 
our animal faith is simply associating two essences which occur to- 
gether. We need not torture ourselves over this horn of the dilemma 
because Mr. Santayana does not believe that we ever intuit intuition 
and, I infer, that unless we could, we could not intuit its properties. 
But if we do not intuit the duration of intuition, the whole dem- 
onstration falls to the grcund and what motive should we have for 
the immense postulate? Indeed, it is only by the introduction of 
another essence, the formulation of an hypothesis about the correla- 
tion of the two that the perceived duration could be asserted of the 
perceived essence.” 

The same type of objection could, I think, be brought against all 
the operations of animal faith. But a deeper objection is, ‘‘ Why 
call this by the name of faith when it is acting after all exactly like 
the reason?’’ If there were some instance of reasoning without pre- 
mises, or some premises which included mysteriously enough the 
rules of logic, one could understand that this particular case might 
be given a different name. But one of the usual and not always 
erroneous ways of inferring a necessary connection is to experience 
two things together and in the asserting of identity to essence one 
can not be reproached with logical shallowness if one does it because 
every essence is accompanied by unchanging duration—whatever that 
is. To be sure Mr. Santayana’s example is bad reasoning on the face 
of it, as I have tried to suggest, but the fact that we are accustomed 
to use bad reasoning in one of the vital questions of experience is not 
proof that we are arguing on faith. It might not come amiss to seek 
a good reason. But it will be clear, and here we agree with Mr. 


2I omit other evident assumptions. 
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Santayana, that a good reason for nothing could be found in staring 
blankly at a quality. 

The plausibility of Mr. Santayana’s exposition comes in part from 
the ambiguity of the word ‘‘essence.’’ In Aristotle the word was 
always relative: essences by their nature were revelations of some- 
thing not themselves, that of which they were the essences. Only 
rarely, in the case of incomposites, sensa, I suppose we should call 
them to-day, were they identical ontologically with the intuited ob.- 
ject. Usually they were discovered by elaborate mediation. They 
were essentially transitive, leading not only to that of which they 
were the essences, but to other things as well. The knowledge of 
them was bound therefore to be of peculiar force and constructive 
value. In fact, in Aristotle’s cosmos, bounded on all sides and linked 
together by logical necessity, the flower in the crannied wall could 
not help revealing the nature of God and man, though not as Tenny- 
son thought it did. As soon as its essence was known, its place in 
the cosmos was known and that place would indicate an orientation 
to all other places. Essence for Aristotle was no specious quale; it 
was a delicately articulated series of propositions. 

There is a shade of that meaning in Mr. Santayana when he speaks 
about Euclidean space, fire and water, atoms, and Brahma as essences. 
He obviously means that these things have an essential nature, the 
possession of which makes them just what they are. But it is a grave 
question—and one which I am sure Mr. Santayana would not answer 
in the affirmative—whether the via negativa of pure intuition would 
reach it. What it would reach is some sensory content which might 
represent the essence. But to know that it represented it, more than 
the intuition of the sign would be required. The intuition refined 
and controlled might assure us that the right sensory content had 
been reached, but we should have had to expect it to a certain degre2 
in order to start on our way. Otherwise even animal faith would be 
inoperative. 


GEORGE Boas. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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HE joint session of the Aristotelian Society, the Mind Associ- 
ation, and the Oxford Philosophical Society which took place at 
Balliol College, Oxford, July 24th to 27th, left a multitude of im- 
pressions on the writer. Certainly the quadrangles of Balliol and 
the lofty dining hall with the portraits of Jowett and Caird were an 
appropriate setting. The discussions themselves were direct and 
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clear. The participants were not ashamed of their opinions and for 
the most part avoided equivocation. The success of the meetings 
seemed to one listener at least largely accountable to the fact that 
no papers were read. As matters were arranged, the more formal 
contributions to the symposia had been previously printed in a vol- 
ume! which was in the hands of the audience at the time. At the 
meetings the speakers either freely presented the substance of their 
contributions or commented on the printed papers of their colleagues 
or on the remarks of the previous speakers. 

The chairman, the Master of Balliol (Professor A. D. Lindsay), 
opened the first symposium on the nature of intelligence with a few 
words of welcome. In the discussion which followed the three speak- 
ers, Professors Wildon Carr, A. Wolf, and C. Spearman, obviously 
approached the subject of intelligence from three different angles 
which might be described as the metaphysical, the logical, and the 
empirical-psychological, respectively. While these wide divergences 
of viewpoint went far to preclude common ground of discussion, in 
the end the conclusion emerged with a fair degree of clearness that 
in the total system of knowledge all three approaches to the study 
of intelligence may prove necessary and supplementary. The issue 
between the speakers turned primarily on the question whether or 
not intelligence is measurable and, if so, whether it may not properly 
be decribed as a substance or form of energy? This, Professor 
Carr, representing the metaphysical view, denied. The whole of 
reality he intimated is mental and fluent in its nature, and intelli- 
gence as one of its modes of pure conscious activity can not possibly 
be adequately represented in material or quantitative terms. When 
we try to trace intelligence back to its first appearance in creative 
evolution (conceived along Bergsonian lines) we discover it to be 
implicit in life from the outset, although distinguished at a certain 
stage from reflex action and instinctive behavior by its reflective 
character and tendency to idealize reality. Professor Wolf, who was 
unfortunately absent, dealt next in his paper with intelligence from 
a narrower logical point of view, defining it as ‘‘the capacity to 
apprehend connections, causal or logical’’ (page 12). Such con- 
nections he held to be distinguished from other kinds of relations 
in two important respects: (1) by the fact that they can not be 
perceived, whereas the ordinary relations of space, time, similarity, 
etc., are really given along with the percepta, and (2) in that they 
require for their apprehension a unique ‘‘spontaneous activity of 

1 Philosophy and Metaphysics: The Paper and Symposia for Discussion at 
the Joint Session of the Aristotelian Society, the Mind Association and the 


Oxford Philosophical Society, at Balliol College, Oxford, July 24th-27th, 1925. 
(Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume V.) 
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the mind’’ by which their meaning is surmised or unravelled. Ag 
was to be expected, Professor Spearman challenged this definition 
of intelligence as too narrow, citing the evidence of mental tests to 
show that the power to cognize relations of causality and evidence 
can not by itself afford a satisfactory index of intellectual ability, 
Instead he affirmed that intelligence is characterized by three proe- 
esses: (1) an immediate knowing of the characters of an experience 
lived through, (2) a further knowing of relation between the charac- 
ters presented, (3) an immediate knowing of the correlativity of 
the presented character and the relation evoked (p. 25). In eonelu- 
sion he ventured his opinion based upon empirical evidence soon 
to be published that mental ability can be shown to be measurable 
in terms of two constant factors which he ealled ‘‘g’”’ and ‘‘s,’’ the 
former being common to all abilities and equivalent in some sense 
to a form of energy. 

The symposium on the concept of energy on Saturday morning, 
presided over by Professor G. E. Moore, centered largely on a ques- 
tion which was raised at one of the later meetings, namely, whether 
or not scientific concepts are fundamentally fictions and instrumen- 
tal in character. Professor Leonard J. Russell, Mr. C. R. Morris, 
and Dr. Dorothy Wrinch led the discussion. As nearly as I was 
able to follow Professor Russell, who failed to publish his paper 
in the Proceedings, the position which he developed with regard to 
the methodology of science was one of extreme rationalism. I am 
not perfectly sure, however, that this was all that he meant, since 
under criticism he seemed not to stick to his guns, but to acknowl- 
edge, more than he had done before, the prior and dictatory power 
of facts. In the beginning, at any rate, he seemed to say that science 
is kept going by the selection of principles; and that much so-called 
observation and experiment only enables us to discover by experience 
what was already presupposed in our original assumptions. Thus 
many investigations are like discovering that a yard has three feet 
by measuring a large number of particular yards. An eminent 
scientist was quoted as saying that it was disconcerting to find, 
after years of laborious effort in the laboratory, that your results 
were precisely what you might have known they would be from the 
beginning without any experiment at all. So hard is it often to 
determine exactly where your logic and number system leave off 
and your physics begins. Thus we can conceive of a scientific in- 
vestigation carried on for many years starting from the arrangement 
of all the stones in a certain heap in groups of tens and having as 
its purpose to discover whether they could be rearranged in groups 
of nines. At the end of the experiments we might conceivably learn 
that the stones could equally well be grouped by nines with none 
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left over; yet all the time this result was involved in the properties 
of the number system which we chose and might have been known 
from the beginning without experiment. Such a principle, in Pro- 
fessor Russell’s opinion, is presumably the conservation of energy: 
a principle which we agree to assume by definition and then labori- 
ously proceed to verify in different fields by discovering what was 
already put there by our assumptions. 

Mr. C. R. Morris in a contribution, of which Mr. Russell unjustly, 
I think, remarked that it might have been written in 1860, ap- 
proached the same problem in a slightly more empirical way under 
the form of the question: Does science in general, and physies in 
particular, aim to give a true account of reality? If we suppose 
that it does, then the detection of a contradiction in the first princi- 
ples of a science must reveal it as a gross fraud to be repudiated, 
since we must assume that there can be no ultimate contradiction 
in the nature of reality. Yet it is obviously easy to detect incoher- 
ences and confusions in the fundamental conceptions of the 
sciences. The principle of the conservation of energy in its narrower 
form, for instance, involves a manifest antinomy in its formulation 
of the first and second laws of thermodynamies: for ‘‘if we mean 
by ‘energy’ the capacity for doing work, then energy is not con- 
served: if we define energy as ‘that which is conserved’ we can not 
mean by it ‘the capacity for doing work’ ’”’ (p. 33). Moreover, 
while all the sciences seem committed to the assumption that some- 
thing remains eternally the same, there is the widest divergence 
among them (for example, between physics and biology) as to what 
it is that is conserved as unchanging. Hence we seem forced to 
the conclusion that science is not really concerned to give a true 
account of the actual nature of reality, but that it is rather like a 
jig-saw puzzle or a game which represents the world in certain ways 
as a system, because such modes of representation seem ‘‘fruitful’’; 
yet all the while they must be recognized as fundamentally ‘‘relative 
not to the nature of reality but to the nature of the mind’’ (p. 52). 
Just why such methods of inquiry should prove ‘‘fruitful’’ and fit 
so well the working of certain processes in the external world, Mr. 
Morris did not attempt to say. 

The purpose of the final speaker, Dr. Wrinch, was to show what 
light recent discoveries in physics could shed upon the philosophical 
problems involved in the conception of energy. This was skillfully 
done by likening the principle of the conservation of energy to a 
constant total sum of money in a bank. We may imagine a bank in 
which there is some gold, some silver, and some paper money; yet 
in which, owing to the rate of exchange among them, although the 
particular amounts of the gold, the silver, and the paper all vary, 
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the total amount of money in the bank remains the same. Thus as 
the amount of gold increased, that of the silver and paper would 
decrease, and vice versa. It is conservation in this total sense that 
especially interests modern physics and chemistry, which is able to 
equate thermal energy (e.g. paper money) with mechanical energy 
(silver money) and so on. In opposition to Professor Russell, Dr, 
Wrinch took oceasion to point out that this relation of equivalence 
between the forms of energy is not something which we merely 
agree to assume by definition, but a fact disclosed and attested 
through experimental discoveries such as the discovery by Joule of 
the mechanical equivalent of heat. Science as science is concerned 
solely with the relations between the gold and silver (or forms of 
energy) and never, as metaphysics may be, with what these are in 
their own natures. The special contributions of Einstein to this 
field have been, first, to show that the principle of the conservation 
of mass is no more than a particular case of the conservation of 
energy ; and, secondly, to take the physical and temporal postulates 
of science once and for all out of the domain of intuition. From 
the point of view of science we might quite as well have a space of 
nm dimensions or of fifteen as of three; in any case the matter can never 
be decided by ‘‘intuitions,’’ but only in accordance with the logic 
of our scientific deductions provided that our assumptions are not 
contradicted by the facts of observation and experiment. For al- 
though science resembles a jig-saw puzzle, and although ‘‘it is the 
aim of science to provide postulates, which by the application of 
logic alone, give the whole of observed phenomena’’ (p. 62), there 
remains always behind the realm of logic and convention a hinter- 
land of facts for which no logical reasons can be given. 

The afternoon meeting was given over to a consideration of the 
biological basis of the sense of time by Dr. Ivy Mackenzie. Dr. 
Mackenzie, who approached the topic from the standpoint of the 
biologist and psychiatrist rather than the philosopher, began by 
tracing back spatial and temporal relations through the evolutionary 
process to the simplest adaptive movements and rhythmic econtrac- 
tions of the primitive unicellular organism. ‘‘Its (the organism’s) 
displacement by contraction is the first doimg of space, and the 
‘refractory period’ which regulates the rhythmic change is the first 
doing of time’’ (p. 71). Subsequent stages of evolution are marked 
by a progressive expansion of the animal’s sensory and motor powers 
and the ability to ‘‘do’’ increasing areas of space and time. With 
the discovery of numbers and counting, animal evolution reached a 
critical stage in the objectification and ideation of an ordered world. 
Later with the development of natural science and in part through 
the influence of Newton, space and time came to be regarded as 
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absolute, external, and independent realities. More recently, how- 
ever, there is a strong tendency to recognize with Berkeley, Einstein, 
and modern biology that space and time are relative to the per- 
cipient. Just how closely time, in particular, in bound up with the 
perceptions of the organism Dr. Mackenzie as a psychiatrist had 
had special opportunties to judge in studying patients suffering 
from amnesia and derangements of the temporal sense accompanying 
sleeping sickness. From his results he was convinced that, besides 
the astronomical time of clocks and arbitrary systems of measure- 
ment, there is an organic, immeasurable, personal time or ‘‘dura- 
tion,’’ which marks the continuity of individual experience and is 
in fact ‘‘the binding element in the creation we know as personality’’ 
(p. 102). In conclusion, Dr. J. S. Haldane, the chairman, offered 
some entertaing reminiscences of his own in regard to the effects of 
barometric pressure and of carbon monoxide gas as showing the 
close relationship between the sense of time and personality. 

The session on Saturday evening represented in many respects 
a climax of interest and attendance. Professor Carr, the chairman, 
ealled attention to a change in the title of the symposium which 
appeared in the volume of Proceedings as ‘‘The Economie Doctrine 
of the Coneept,’’ but was rephrased on the printed program as 
*Croce’s Theory of the Practical Nature of Science.’’ Both prob- 
lems were interwoven in the remarks which centered upon Professor 
J. A. Smith’s attempted synthesis of an extreme instrumentalism of 
concepts with a mysticism of the categories. While the frank con- 
jointure of the motives of Pragmatism and Hegelianism apparently 
struck some of the audience with a bewildering novelty, there were 
others who could not but wonder that the task had been left to Profes- 
sor Smith and Croce to point out their deep underlying affiliations. 
Professor Smith began by drawing two important distinctions: (1) 
between knowing and acting and (2) between what is altered by one’s 
activity and what is not (p. 107). In the light of these distinctions 
he next classified all concepts (and those of science especially) as 
concerned with action rather than with knowledge, and as belonging 
essentially to ‘‘that realm of experience where the mind’s activity 
is engaged in altering what lies outside itself’? (p. 109). That the 
concept itself can not possibly be a form of knowledge Professor 
Smith held to be proved by the following consideration: ‘‘If I know 
something I am in a position to ‘explain’ that something, but I may 
have a concept (and quite a good concept) and be ignorant of 
whether anything exists of which it is the concept, and a fortiori be 
unable to explain it’’ (p. 108). But though not enlightening, con- 
cepts are of the greatest value in the sphere of practical and particu- 
lar matters. In emphasizing the essential particularity of concepts 
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Professor Smith recalled that William James in conversation onee 
offered in the statement of his Pragmatism to substitute the word 
‘*particular’’ for ‘‘practical.’’ Concepts are then (1) wholly prod. 
ucts of will and (2) of will directed upon the achievement of par- 
ticular practical goods (p. 110). Their worth is accordingly wholly 
located in, and exhausted by, their economic utility as commodities, 
their sole purpose being to be consumed, but in so being to produce 
more and better of the same kind. Now since science, in Professor 
Smith’s opinion, is concerned primarily and distinctively with ‘‘the 
construction, improvement and use of concepts,’’ all that has been 
said of the concept in general applies especially to science, whose 
business is the perpetual construction of ‘‘the concept of concepts’’ 
or a particular working model of the known world. In conclusion 
he vividly contrasted concepts with another class of entities with 
which they are often confused, viz., the categories. Whereas con- 
cepts on the one hand are essentially particular, unenlightening, and 
practical in their nature, the categories on the other are universal, 
theoretically intelligible, but useless. In regard to the final ques- 
tion, whether the opposition between the concepts and categories is 
absolute and diametrical or only one of degree, Professor Smith con- 
ceded that he had no satisfactory answer, merely venturing the sug- 
gestion that perhaps there ultimately remains in the universe on the 
one side a region in which forces can be regulated without being 
‘understood, and on the other, a region capable of being understood 
without being regulated (p. 122). 

Dr. F. C. 8. Schiller and Professor A. D. Lindsay, the other mem- 
bers of the symposium, confined themselves to criticism and com- 
ments upon Professor Smith’s exposition. Dr. Schiller, after deliv- 
ering some well-worn saws about the fundamental importance of 
agreement in the use of terms for philosophy, performed his favorite 
exculpatory ritual of disclaiming comprehension of his opponent’s 
terminology. In particular he found fault with Professor Smith’s 
use of ‘‘eoncept,’’ ‘‘economie,’’ and ‘‘ practical,’’ and directed certain 
ironical shafts at his statement that ‘‘light does no work,’’ in which 
he [Schiller] professed to find a case of bad physics rather than an 
inappropriate metaphor. In the end his disagreement resolved it- 
self into a denial of the absoluteness of Smith’s distinction between 
knowing and acting. All cases of knowing or judging, according 
to Dr. Schiller, are per se cases of doing, for the reason that all con- 
ceiving essentially involves logical choice and a decision between al- 
ternatives. The Master of Balliol found himself in the unusual 
position of agreeing with Dr. Schiller on the main point, viz., that 
of rejecting Professor Smith’s ultimate antithesis between knowing 
and doing, involving as it did a cleavage of the universe into a dark 
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world of concepts on the one side and an illumined heaven of the 
categories on the other. Scientific conceptions he rather believed 
arose in part as conscious fictions for practical convenience and in 
part as exact descriptions of facts themselves. Finally he called 
attention to an inconsistency in Professor Smith’s use of the term 
‘‘to know’’ which in the beginning was said to be the same as ‘‘to 
explain,’’ only to be subsequently predicated of the categories which, 
however intelligible they may be, can not assuredly be explained 
(p. 182). It was left to Professor G. E. Moore to rouse the audience 
to enthusiastic applause by his sudden fervid challenge of the as- 
sumption of the previous speakers that concepts are mental or psy- 
chical in their nature and that scientific theories are mainly fabri- 
cations. Atoms, he asserted in a ringing declaration of faith, are 
reals; and it would be good for science to know whether or not there 
are atoms in the world even though no use could ever be made of the 
knowledge. 

The fifth session, on Sunday afternoon, devoted to Plato and 
Aristotle, proved once more the power of a perennial theme and was 
on the whole the most interesting of the meetings. Mr. Paul Elmer 
More furnished the thesis, the piquaney of which, though arousing 
almost universal opposition, did not fail to call forth some very sound 
commentary. ‘‘There is,’’ affirmed Mr. More, ‘‘a radical difference 
between the Platonic and the Aristotelian methods of dealing with 
the ultimate problems of philosophy’’ (p. 135); and this difference 
of method may be denoted ‘‘by restricting the word ‘philosophy,’ 
so far as possible, to the Platonic procedure, and applying the word 
‘metaphysics’ to the Aristotelian.’’ By metaphysics Mr. More would 
apparently indicate a mode of apprehension that seeks to explain 
away the facts of experience by reason, while true philosophy, on 
the contrary, starting from the facts of experience, recognizes that 
reason can never resolve them away nor the contradictions arising 
from them. With this dangerous rationalistie metaphysies Aristotle 
is curiously identified by Mr. More; while to Plato is attributed no 
less singularly the ‘true’ irrational philosophy. In his interpreta- 
tion of Platonism Mr. More, following the fathers of the church, 
emphasized the ethical-theological aspects of the doctrine. Two 
main features of Plato’s philosophy especially recommend it: (1) 
Plato’s clear perception of the separate and independent existence 
of the ideal world and (2) his theism or ‘‘belief in God as ‘the father 
and maker of the universe’’’ (p. 136). On the other hand, the 
features of Aristotle’s metaphysics which have worked such detri- 
mental effects upon the world are (1) his attempt to prove the exist- 
ence of non-sensible substances and (2) to deduce by pure rational 
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cognition a science of absolute being as such (an essentially irre. 
ligious enterprise leaving no room for faith). 

Both Professors W. D. Ross and G. Dawes Hicks, the other mem- 
bers of the symposium, agreed (1) in challenging Mr. More’s view 
that true philosophy ultimately despairs of the power of reason to 
understand reality, (2) in expressing their sense of the inadequacy 
of a merely ethical-theological interpretation of the Platonie world 
of ideas, (3) in refusing to accept the distinction drawn by Mr. More 
between metaphysics and philosophy, and (4) in denying any such 
fundamental and drastic difference as Mr. More discovered between 
the points of view of Plato and Aristotle. In this connection both 
subscribed to the obiter dictum of Professor Wallace who said: 
‘*Depend upon it; whatever Plato or Aristotle may say, nine times 
out of ten they mean the same thing ;’’—to which Mr. More retorted, 
‘*Whatever Plato or Aristotle may say, nine times out of ten they 
mean something different.’’ In commenting upon Platonic idealism, 
Professor Ross expressed his belief that the main point of the theory 
of ideas is the assertion of the existence of universals as something 
distinct from individual things; and that this implies that universals 
are quite as objective as the individuals in which they are involved 
(p. 146). With this Aristotle is in complete agreement. However, 
when we come to ask precisely what Plato means by the ‘‘separate- 
ness’’ of the ideal world we must be on our guard against pressing 
particular terms too far, as Aristotle apparently erred in doing. 
‘*T am more than half inclined to think,’’ says Professor Ross, ‘‘ that 
in his language about the separateness of the ideas Plato is simply 
putting in a very emphatic way his sense of the difference between 
a nature and the things that bear that nature, and of the correspond- 
ing difference between thought and sensation’’ (p. 147). But in 
addition to his clear recognition of the correlativity of the particular 
and the universal, Plato must be credited with the detection of a 
further important fact which seemingly escaped Aristotle altogether: 
namely, the reality of certain transcendent ideas which subsist as 
objects of thought (or perhaps otherwise) even though no particular 
instance of them is in existence. Whereas Aristotle interpreted the 
ideas only after his own fashion as immanent universals or general 
characters exhibited in particular instances, Plato apprehended that 
there are in addition transcendent ideals, principles or laws above 
and beyond all individual things. These transcendent ideals he 
found exemplified not only in the field of morals, but perhaps in the 
domain of science and esthetics as well: not only in the ideal of duty 
(as a faciendum whose factum is irrelevant), but in scientific ideas 
like those of species of which no instances exist any longer. In 
regard to Plato’s theism Mr. Ross called attention to the fact 
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that many of the best scholars are convinced that Plato’s God is iden- 
tical with the idea of the good; while the ideas themselves are not 
spiritual but neutral, belonging to ‘‘a cold realm of nature divorced 
from existence, not a world of minds or spirits at all’’ (p. 151). In 
conclusion Mr. Ross expressed his opinion that Mr. More might more 
truly and less paradoxically have interpreted Aristotle as the irra- 
tionalist and Plato as the rationalist, although neither in his view 
questioned the ultimate adequacy of reason to apprehend reality. 
Professor Hicks agreed with Professor Ross that Mr. More would 
find his requirements of a sound philosophy better exemplified by 
Aristotle than by Plato. He expressed his doubts, however, whether 
Plato would have allowed the difference specified by Professor Ross 
between universals which qualify individuals and ideals toward which 
individuals approximate. Rather he imagined that for Plato ‘‘the 
ideas, as transcendent, would all have been ideals’’ (p. 165). He 
paid a high tribute to Professor Ross’s new critical edition of the 
Metaphysics as well as to Professor Werner Jaeger’s recent work 
tracing the chronological development of Aristotle’s writings and 
urging that we have hitherto been wrong in attributing his works 
all to the last ten or twelve years of his life. In this connection 
Professor Ross called attention to the fact that Jaeger had been an- 
ticipated on an important point by Darey Thompson who noted some 
years ago that Aristotle’s biological period must have come compara- 
tively early in his life since his best scientific observation is his work 
on fishes in which he deals with such varieties as are found round 
the island of Lesbos, and we know that it was in his early life that 
Aristotle spent a year on that island. Professor Smith took excep- 
tion to Mr. More’s remark that experience is full of irreconcilable 
facts like good and evil, whose absolute opposition can never be re- 
solved by reason. Mr. More had emphasized the contradictoriness 
of good and evil by saying that the good is what is in some sense 
desired by everybody, whereas evil is in some sense what is desired 
by nobody. Mr. Smith called attention to the fact that evil (such 
as murder) 7s actually desired by somebody, else it would not exist. 
The ancient Pythagorean table of opposites was in time transcended ; 
why, he asked, may we not expect that others will be also? Thus 
heat and cold appeared in the ancient table as contradictories; but 
to-day we know cold simply as the absence or lack of heat, as different 
only in degree. Similarly may not evil be simply negative and con- 
stituted by a lack or lesser degree of good? Clearly we can not 
account for facts by saying ‘‘that’s that’’ and refusing to explain 
at all for fear of explaining away. Facts are not the same as ‘‘first 
appearances’’; what we catch at a first hurried glance is not to be 
reverenced as especially ultimate; but facts are rather what we arrive 
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at at the end of reasoning. Mr. Field, the next commentator, was 
inclined to think Mr. More guilty of eristic in his theological interpre. 
tation of the Timaeus. He cited Plato’s seventh letter as a clear 
statement of his faith in reason’s adequacy to solve all problems that 
might arise. Whereas Plato, according to Mr. Field, believed that 
what was most certain was what we can think about, Aristotle held 
that what was most certain was what we can observe and feel. Thus 
Plato rightly stands at the fountain-head of the history of science; 
whereas Aristotle, as the Middle Ages showed, was rather a stum- 
bling-block to its progress. Indeed, it was precisely because Plato 
saw the transcendent ideals underlying experience (i.e., the laws 
and principles) and not merely universals or common qualities 
shared by the empirical phenomena that he proved so fructifying 
to the spirit of science. Professor Ross was moved to protest against 
Mr. Field’s assumption that Aristotle was an empiricist. He denied 
that Aristotle was most at home in dealing with what is familiar to 
the senses, maintaining that the senses rather furnished Aristotle only 
with a starting-point for thinking out things not in the least obvious 
at first sight, but intelligible in themselves. It remained for the 
chairman, Miss H. D. Oakeley, in closing, to express a certain amount 
of agreement with Mr. More in his emphasis upon the mystical the- 
ology of the Timaeus as a clue to the understanding of Plato. 

The final session on Sunday evening was devoted to consideration 
of the topic: Is art a form of expression or of apprehension? Mr. J. 
MaeMurray, Mr. C. E. M. Joad, and Mr. A. H. Hannay led the dis- 
cussion. The starting-point for their reflections, a point upon which 
they all appeared to agree, was that the object of artistic apprecia- 
tion, like the object of scientific insight, may be most fruitfully in- 
terpreted as a hypothetical object. The issue arising from this, and 
upon which their differences largely centered, was the further ques- 
tion: in what sense then can the object of art be said to ‘‘exist,” 
to be possessed of being, and how is it related to the phenomenal 
world? Here again a fundamental agreement was presupposed (as 
may be gathered from the title of the symposium) in the common 
assumption of the speakers that the subsistence or being of the artis- 
tic object requires or involves the presence of a perceiving mind. 
Thus not only are the sensory-motor capacities of an organism neces- 
sary to receive the stimulus of the physical painting or statue, but 
the presence of higher mental processes is no less necessary to appre- 
ciate what the object stands for or means beyond itself and to place 
a value upon it (in a way in which the famous dog among the treas- 
ures of the Vatican could never do). In the treatment of the main 
theme of expression versus apprehension, the influences of Croce 
and Plato were obvious. Mr. MacMurray began by asking what is 
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the artist’s essential power? Shall we say that the artist makes us 
see with his eyes, hear with his ears, and in general apprehend the 
world through his keener sensibilities, or does he rather transform it 
into something entirely of his own creation, something more complete 
and satisfying? The latter is the true answer in his opinion. Art 
is essentially expression, (p. 174) although it is always expression 
for the sake of an apprehension which is satisfying to the artist and 
others. At least three distinct entities are involved in the artistic 
production (for instance in a picture): (1) the actual physical ob- 
ject which serves as a model for the painting, (2) the picture or 
actual work of art which is manufactured, and (3) the hypothetical 
object expressed by the artist. The object expressed in the work of 
art may be said to be hypothetical in the sense that both the artist 
and the perceiver are indifferent as to whether the particular person 
or landseape depicted actually exists or not. However, it is neces- 
sary that we should assume that some objects of the hypothetical 
class of which it is a member do exist, otherwise we could not genu- 
inely appreciate it as a possible existent in our world. Nevertheless 
the apprehension which artistic expression makes possible is always, 
according to Mr. MacMurray, of an individual perceptual object 
which ‘‘does not exist’’ and is ‘‘only of the possible and never of 
the Real’’ (p. 189). In the representation of a drama on the stage 
we find the best illustration of this theory of art, as there the artist 
gives expression through various sensuous forms of color, speech, 
and movement to his apprehension of certain hypothetical beings 
living in a hypothetical world. Another side of Mr. MacMurray’s 
theory, which, however, came in for less comment, was his view that 
the artist’s object must be always peculiarly satisfying to contem- 
plate. 

Mr. Joad, the next speaker, pointed out in detail the inconsis- 
tency traceable in Mr. MacMurray’s use of the term ‘‘existence”’ 
when he affirmed that the object of art does not exist and is never 
part of reality. The true view, in Mr. Joad’s opinion, is that the 
object of artistic apprehension, while it is non-existent in the phe- 
nomenal and particular world (being rather non-sensuous and gen- 
eric in its nature), has nevertheless the deepest underlying reality 
as an ideal form in the world of pure forms. According to his some- 
what mystical Platonic theory, all art is a process of apprehension 
of reality (p. 203), but of a reality deeper than the world of common- 
Sense appearances. The starting-point of all esthetic experience is 
& peculiar emotion in which the artist sees the object not as a means 
to something else, but suffused with a new significance as an end in 
itself (p. 197). To illustrate his meaning Mr. Joad chose a particu- 
lar example of a painting depicting a Dutch interior. First, we 
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may ask whether the artist achieves his effect by fidelity of detail or 
by literal reduplication? Clearly not, for here the microscope or 
the photograph can easily outdo him. Or does he perhaps achieve 
it by selection, by seeing the thing from just the proper angle? No, 
for then if you stood at just the same line of regard as the artist you 
would see the same thing in nature that he sees, which you do not; or 
by omitting certain features and emphasizing others you could create 
the same effect, which you can not. No, it is the emotion within that 
makes the artist an artist, claims Mr. Joad, and it is this emotion 
which he is somehow able to express as a pattern on canvas or as an 
arrangement of notes (for art is first and last a formal thing) and 
which is communicated to others as the esthetic experience. Thus 
the artist, catching the vision, is able to express his apprehension in 
emotional terms through a sensuous medium, which medium (the 
artistic object) serves in turn as a window whereby the common. 
place man escapes momentarily from the world of appearances to a 
glimpse of reality itself. ‘‘It is this reality, and not the object in 
which it is manifested, that thrills the artist to eestasy, and it is the 
emotion felt for reality which he conveys to us when he succeeds 
in transferring to canvas his vision of reality as a combination of 
pure forms’’ (p. 198). As Mr. Joad’s contribution shared the emo- 
tional color of his theory, it would have been unfair to ask him to 
explain the process (if any, other than association) by which emo- 
tions and values get themselves so literally enwound with the sense 
qualities in the work of art. Mr. Hannay maintained as against the 
previous speakers the Hegelian view that art is in no sense really 
divorced from actuality, nor does it involve a flight from the phenom- 
enal world, but that it is in the highest degree individual and con- 
erete. From this it seemed to follow that the artist’s experience is a 
synthesis of apprehension and expression. 

The final honors of the evening remained with the chairman, 
Professor Alexander, who recalled the discussion from its heights 
of esthetic idealism by an exposition of his own more naturalistic 
theory of art, itself not lacking in a note of profundity. To his 
way of thinking, the work of art arises from the ‘‘excitement’’ (an 
emotional and perhaps physiological excitation) generated in the 
artist by some physical object. In fact the artist is excited by the 
object, said Professor Alexander, exactly as a hungry man is excited 
by the sight of a piece of roast beef. This excitement causes the 
artist to ‘‘impute’’ to the object the so-called artistic qualities which 
for him it possesses, and at length this same excitement finds an out- 
let in the creation of the work of art. Here artistic appreciation dif- 
fers from gustatory appreciation, however, in one important respect: 
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whereas after we admire the roast beef we eat it, artistic excitement 
eauses the artist not to consume the object, but to create a new object. 
But that he is inspired thus to create by an emotional state rather 
than by ideas is proved by the fact that the artist has no clear notion 
beforehand of what he wants to express, but instead finds the object 
developing under his hands as he proceeds. Only at the end does 
he discover its meaning. Thus every artist, like Pygmalion, is finally 
surprised to discover the marble become a divine and living form. 2 

Certain impressions remained in one’s mind as the session drew 
to a close. One would have liked to remember, perhaps, passages 
here and there illumined by Mr. Alexander’s rich and complicated 
diction, by Mr. G. E. Moore’s passionate clarity, or by Mr. Schiller’s 
ironical sharp-shooting. But more important than these was the 
fact that one observed in the British meeting as a whole no tinge 
of that pessimism regarding the destiny of philosophy as it has 
played its part in history nor disbelief in the efficacy of reasoning 
and argument as a method of getting at the truth, so notable in cer- 
tain quarters in America. This contrast of attitudes was well 
brought out, as it seemed to me, on the one hand by Professor Ross 
when he remarked that to deny the competence of reason to under- 
stand the world would have seemed to Plato (as by implication it 
did to him) misology and the very worst of philosophical offences; 
and on the other hand by Mr. Paul Elmer More when he replied 
that if philosophers did not stop discussing what they are discussing, 
philosophy would go the way of medieval theology. Whereas in Eng- 
land it would seem philosophers can still afford to be reasonable, 
being bred to philosophy and a tradition at least as substantial as 
the institutions of church and state which surround them, with 
us the spirit of iconoclasm, or, if you like, of sceptical challenge, 
is so prevalent that philosophers are forced along with the rest into 
an attitude bordering upon suspicion toward whatever can not be 
easily assessed in terms of applied science and a democratic creed. 
One may regret this confused state of affairs, however, without 
wishing or being able to believe in another tradition apparently 
more solid than our own. And one may continue to hope that amid 
this confusion of heights and depths, of futile experiments and dis- 
carded possibilities, there remains as great a chance for the emerg- 
ence of some original departure or new method of knowledge as in 
an atmosphere somewhat more safe, sane, and reasonable. 


Marie Cotuins SwaBeEyY. 
New York UNIVERSITY. 


2 At the close of the meeting Dr, Benjamin Rand of Harvard University 
delivered in person to the members a cordial invitation from the American 
Philosophical Association to attend the international congress of philosophy to 
be held in the United States in the autumn of 1926. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Method and Presuppositions of Group Psychology. Wiwtas 
Ray Dennis. University of California Publications in Philogo. 
phy, Vol. 6, No. 1. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
Pp. 182. 

This interesting book purports to analyze and criticize the meth- 
ods and assumptions of group psychology as presented by certain 
significant recent writers. It devotes itself chiefly to the views of 
Tarde, Durkheim, Lazarus, Steinthal, Wundt, Windelband, Rickert, 
McDougall, and Dewey. The methods of these writers fall into two 
main classes: those which follow the natural sciences and those which 
make use of an evaluative method which Dennis calls historical. The 
presuppositions are of three types: those which assume a uniform 
body of instincts; those which assume a group mind; and those which 
seek to make the mental character of societies as exhibited in cultural 
products the subject-matter. 

Thus Tarde denies that there is any such thing as a group mind, 
but discovers the essential characteristic of group life in the inter- 
actions of individual minds. In order to explain society we must 
find out the significant social trait of the individual. This is imita- 
tion, and its laws are the laws of society. The method of studying 
society is the method of statistics which gives us knowledge of 
‘‘currents of imitation,’’ and hence of social processes. Durkheim 
presupposes a group mind not in the sense of an entity, but in the 
sense of ‘‘collective representations’’ which are related to, but dif- 
ferent from, individual representations. Practically all that is im- 
portant in the individual mind, even its categories, is due ‘‘to the 
impingement of external collective representations.’’ The presup- 
position being an independent group mind, the method of social 
studies should consist in an unbiassed, scientific study of social types, 
these being those which occur ‘‘normally.’? Wundt’s position is 
somewhat similar except that his group mind is more inclusive than 
Durkheim’s, having a place for volition and feeling. McDougall pre- 
supposes a number of instincts which furnish the individual with cer- 
tain action-tendencies that when displayed form an organized system 
of ‘‘mental and moral forees,’’ which we call society. Dewey argues 
for a plastic raw material in the individual out of which arise habits 
and customs which are the key to social psychology. Just what 
method these assumptions would follow the author feels Dewey has 
not made clear. 

The above writers have followed the method and presuppositions 
of natural science in that they have assumed a uniform subject-mat- 
ter amenable to exact classification and explicable by general causal 
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laws. Windelband and Rickert, on the other hand, introduce a 
value norm. They maintain that the study of social facts must be 
selective, and that the selection should be in terms of value. The 
values assumed should be universal and enduring and objective, such 
as truth and beauty and duty. Such a selective study of values 
“cannot follow the method of the natural sciences, for every particle 
of its subject-matter is individual, while the method of the natural 
sciences renders and can render only the general and the abstract. 
Each science of culture must select for consideration individual cul- 
tural products which are related to universally valid values. It must 
then attempt to understand the individuality of the objects which 
comprise its subject-matter by knowing them as peculiar and unique 
embodiments of value’’ (p. 110). 

The theories which assume a uniform body of instincts as the sub- 
ject-matter of group psychology are open to two serious criticisms. 
‘“‘The first is that it is logically impossible to understand the impor- 
tant and unquestioned differences between sets of concrete historical 
social phenomena primarily in terms of the operation of a body of 
supposedly identical impulses. The second is that actual psycholog- 
ical and physiological researches can discover uniformity in human 
impulses only at the level of semi-conscious reflexes’’ (p. 135). Thus 
neither the differences between individuals nor those between societies 
can be explained ; for at the social level both individual persons and 
historical societies exhibit such a manifold variety and uniqueness that 
whatever similarity they may have had at the starting point (in the 
subconscious level of breathing, osmosis, and metabolism) is entirely 
inadequate to describe the place where they have arrived. The as- 
sumption of a group mind is also objectionable. If it is taken as a 
metaphysical entity, it is open to all the orthodox philosophic criti- 
cisms against that type of assumption. If it is taken as a working 
hypothesis, it is inadequate. It posits too much uniformity. Soci- 
eties are individual; they can not be assigned to more inclusive 
classes. Finally, the group mind deals only with the quantitative 
aspects of society ; whereas its qualitative features are the most sig- 
nificant. 

Neither can the method of natural science be accepted as satis- 
factory. It deals with the abstract and the general and the quanti- 
tative; it ignores quality and difference and meaning. While such 
methods as those of statistics, classification, and concomitant varia- 
tions may be useful, they can never be final. What is needed, so the 
author thinks, is a subject-matter which comprises the concrete cul- 
tural products of historical societies themselves and a method of 
“knowing them as objects perfectly individual, but at the same time 
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members of, or embodiments of, systems or worlds of value which are 
themselves individual in the sense of being irreducible to cases or 
examples of any general classes’’ (p. 161). Societies must be known 
not by the processes which produce them nor for purposes of reform, 
but in their concrete products of culture for the mere sake of know- 
ing. Natural science makes use of abstract universals ; the science of 
society should make use of the concrete universal. We do not under- 
stand Florentine law, for instance, by comparing it with the laws of 
other countries, by studying its genesis, by tracing the economic and 
political and social conditions which influenced it, or by seeking to 
understand our own laws in the light of it, but only when we see its 
nature as a ‘‘concrete embodiment of the universal value of justice.’’ 

As an attempt to expound and place in perspective a field of 
thought which has hitherto remained rather disconnected and chaotie, 
this book is timely and well worth reading. Its criticisms are, on the 
whole, well founded. Its proposed programme centers in the ortho- 
dox idealistic theory of value whose virtues and weaknesses are too 
well known to be discussed here. 

W. B. Manan. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Aanual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association will be held at Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., December 28, 29, and 30. There will be the usual Smoker 
on the evening of Monday, the 28th, morning and afternoon sessions 
on Tuesday, a morning and probably an afternoon session on Wednes- 
day. The Annual Dinner, with the President’s Address, will be 
Tuesday evening. 

A portion of the program will consist of specially invited con- 
tributions. Professor John A. Ryan will speak on ‘‘The Problem of 
Knowledge as Viewed by the Scholastic Philosophy,’’ and a second 
paper on this topic may be arranged. There will be a symposium on 
‘‘Time,’’ led by Professor A. N. Whitehead. The Committee also 
plan that more generous provision be made for discussion than the 
programs of recent years have allowed. 

This will be the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Division. 
Professor H. N. Gardiner, charter member and the first Secretary- 
Treasurer, will give the address at the Smoker on Monday evening. 





